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OUR WINDOWS. 

Wixpows are sometimes called, fancifully, the 
eyes of the house, just as human eyes are some- 
times called the windows of the soul. There 
is not sufficient height of walling in any of the 
numerous remains of hut-circles to inform us 
whether the ancient Britons had eyes, or window- 
openings, to their dwellings ; but as there is evi- 
dence that they were acquainted with the advan- 
tages of flues, or openings at the backs of their 
hearths for the escape of smoke, we must not 
decide they were without them. For our present 
purpose, however, it will be suflicient to look at 
the work of the old masons after the days of the 
Heptarchy. We have plenty of structural evi- 
dence that Saxon masons left small openings for 
light in the sturdy fabrics they reared. We have 
still many Saxon towers with small unglazed 
deeply recessed window-openings at various stages 
of their height, divided into two lights by strong 
rounded balusters. Most frequently, the heads of 
these openings are semicircular ; but occasionally 
they are acutely pointed like two sides of a tri- 
angle, There is one of these Saxon church 
towers in the chief street in Lincoln, looking 
down on all the busy traftic of the place as it has 
looked down upon all its preceding phases for a 
thousand years. There is another in one of the 
main streets of Oxford, as silent and unperturbed. 
There is a well-known example at Barnack, in 
Northamptonshire ; and there are many more in 
remote parishes in different parts of our pleasant 
land, 

We have a much larger number of early 
Norman windows. They are narrow slits, five or 
six or seven inches wide, with semicircular heads, 
and vary in length from a foot and a half to three 
or four feet, and are so splayed through the thick- 
ness of the wall towards the interior as to admit 
as much light as possible with these external limi- 
tations, As time went on and security was more 
assured, window-openings became larger and larger. 
Their semicircular heads were surrounded with 
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cathedrals and castles, two of them were some- 
times placed side by side and made into one by a 
larger arch that encompassed them both. A cen- 
tury or so later, longer single lights or lancets 
were used, and then grouped together in similar 
couplets, and, as frequently, in triplets. By this 
time, however, the soft curve of the Norman 
builders was abandoned, and pointed arches were 
used for every purpose, including window-heads. 

By degrees these lancet windows were widened 
so considerably that the glass placed in them 
required support, and mullions were invented, 
The multiplication of mullions left spaces in the 
window-heads to be filled with tracery, which was 
designed with as much geometric beauty as was 
possible to the builders. Circles cusped, or lined 
with semicircles, presented a petalous appearance 
as of flowers, roses or marigolds. The isolation 
of these roses or marigolds in the apices of gables 
was the creation of the rose or marigold window, 
of which the wheel-window is but another variety. 
Still later, when our cathedral windows were filled 
with flame-formed tracery, the fronts of some of 
our domestic buildings came to be little more than 
tiers of windows. There are several of these old 
houses to be seen in many of our old country 
towns. Newcastle-upon-Tyne is especially rich 
in them. The mansions of the great were also 
nearly all windows when this fashion prevailed, 
as witnesses the local saying concerning Hardwick 
Hall, in Derbyshire, where Mary, Queen of Scots, 
sojourned for a time—‘ Hardwick Hall, more glass 
than wall.’ The aim appears always to have been 
‘more light ;’ and transverse lengths of masonry, 
called transoms, became indispensable for the 
security of the large expanses of glass set up. 

Our largest window is the east window in York 
Cathedral. This is seventy-five feet high—or 
more than the height of twelve men one above the 
other—and thirty-two feet wide. It rises to the 
full height of the stone groined roof, and is truly 
a majestic masterpiece. It is said to be the work 
of John Thornton, a Coventry glazier, in 1405. 
He had before his eyes the superb fenestration of 
the chapter-house, the house of houses, concerning 


en richly carved with ornament; and in 
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which neas Silvius wrote, its ‘walls of glass are 
held together between columns very slender in 
the midst ;’ but still we must accredit him with 
a grand courage of construction. He made eight 


noble mullions which rise in straight slender lines | 


to a wide transom, so corbelled out as to be wide 
enough for a footwalk, and thence pass upwards 
till they arrange themselves under three pointed 
arches, over which there are tiers of geometrical 
configurations culminating in the apex. There 
are about two hundred compartments thus formed, 
which are filled with stained glass depicting lead- 
ing events in sacred history. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing this incomparable grandeur, many return to 
the five fine pale lofty slender lights in the north 
transept, called the Five Sisters, with undimin- 
ished pleasure in their grace and legends. 

The east window of Carlisle Cathedral is a 
formidable rival of that of York. Looking at both, 
as we may now, within the space of a few hours, 
their points of agreement and diversity are strik- 
ing. The Carlisle tracery is more branchy and 
leafy, more evenly distributed, and contrives to 
adapt itself more insinuatingly into the given space. 
This window measures thirty feet in width. The 
central division rises in leaf-like outline to the 
key of the arch, full of quatrefoils and leaflet 


forms; and the two outer divisions fall into the | 


configuration of pointed arches, also filled with 
ogee-formed tracery. It is claimed for this design 
that it is the most beautiful in the world. 

One who is accounted our leading art critic, 
however, has placed the west window of Dunblane 
Cathedral as the finest in the world. And the 
situation of Dunblane is so lovely, that if there is 
any foundation for the theory that the mind is 
acted upon by its surroundings, this supremacy 
could scarcely have been otherwise. 

Apart from splendour of size and accessories of 
environments, many of our village churches have 
windows of endearing beautifulness. Sometimes 


| Church, Sandwich, and elsewhere; but of this 
| particular transitional period they are rare. In 
the same county there are many other instances 
of beautiful windows in remote village churches 
tall, stern, straight, admonitory lancets, appealing 
in the briefest manner to the highest thoughts ; 
and others of softer and more persuasive influence 
fraught with tender curves and intertwinings : all 
the work of those who have lived before us and 
left them for our inheritance. 

There is an old saying that it was never dark 
in Jarrow Church, which is believed to cover the 
claim made by historians as to glass being first 
used in the windows of that edifice. Until glass 
was introduced, the winds and rains were kept 
out by shutters, or by perforated stone slabs or 
panels. We may occasionally see some of these 
perforated panels retained in towers. There are 
some in Cromer Church, in Norfolk ; and another 
in the tower on the island of Iona, not belong- 
ing to this early period, but survivals of their 
usance. 

The windows of Carnarvon Castle may be taken 
as fair samples of military fenestration in Plan- 
tagenet times. Here, besides slits and crossbow 
loopholes, are long narrow shoulder-headed lights 
a foot wide, as straight as arrows; there, is a set of 
three couples of shorter square-headed lights form- 
| ing but one ; farther on, is a more curious arrange- 

ment of four smaller shoulder-headed lights, ten 
| inches across, whereof the bases of the upper two 
are formed with the same shoulder-like outline, 
all cunningly strong and secure; and again we 
| have the wider, lighter, more attractive double 
cusped lights with quatrefoils in the pointed heads, 
some with, some without, transoms. When we 
‘think of Edward I. and Queen Eleanor, bronzed 
| perhaps by their expeditions to the Holy Land, 
| or tired and harassed with their long journeys, 
looking out from them upon the mountains and 
| streams they determined to call their own ; of the 
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they arrest us by their exquisite simplicity, some- | Welsh princes looking up to them defiantly ; of 
times by their consummate and venerable delicacy, | the bards who took the fact of their invincibleness 
always, of course, by their absence of pretence. | to heart; of the brave men who defended them 
There is a little silver-gray church, or chapel, at | from within, and those who assailed them from 


the foot of a wide hill on the top of which a tribe 
of ancient Britons have left a vast entrenchment, 
called Old Bewick, in Northumberland, which is 
a case in point. This little edifice lay unroofed, 
and consequently in ruins, for a couple of cen- 
turies or so, and thus acquired on the interior 
faces of the walls the same soft gray tones that 
weather alone generally gives to the exterior. It 
is now re-roofed and in use again. And in the 
apse at the east end is a tiny hoary loophole 
of a window, just sufficiently wide to admit a 
streak of light upon the altar—the same, we 
may be sure, that was put there by the early 
evangelists who reared the structure in the dim 
beginning. In Widdrington Church, in the same 
county, are five windows placed in the structure 
in those old knightly days when geometric con- 
figurations were giving place to more flowing 
forms. One of them, at the east end, is divided 
by mullions into three lights over which a cusped 
circle rests on two flowing quatrefoils. The others, 
which are in the mellow south wall, are square- 
headed with label mouldings over them, and 
likewise filled with trefoils having similar droop- 
ing essaying curves. Square-headed windows are 
not uncomunon, as we may see in St Clement’s 


| without—every stone is of interest. In some of 
| the windows in the towers of Alnwick Castle there 
| are stone seats built through the great thickness 
| of the walls on either side of them. 

Perhaps the most fascinating of all windows are 
oriels. Dormers are capable of much quaint and 
cosy expression, as we may see in such old-world 

| towns as Ruthin, where some of the house-roofs 
| have as many tiers of these ‘eyelids’ as those in 
old continental towns ; but oriels are still more 
| captivating. As the device was to the banquet in 
| olden times, so is the oriel an extra enrichment to 
| the already sumptuous feast for the eye in such 
| buildings as Hampton Court, our old college 
buildings, and manor-houses. Whether they 
make central features over doorways and gate- 
ways, or light up odd nooks overhanging grassy 
quadrangles, or sunny gardens, or cool paved 
spaces, they always impart a surprise as well as 
a charm. Sometimes the name of oriel is given 
to bay-windows rising from the ground to the 
parapet of large halls. We are now referring, 
however, to the smaller projections at some height 
from the ground, supported on brackets, or on 
masonry gradually thrown out of the wall below 
for their reception, They are of varied forms, 
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but most frequently they are either semi-hexa- 
gonal, semi-octagonal, or semi-decagonal. There 
is a small oriel of three sides only at the topmost 
stage of a massive fortress-like tower adjoining 
Hulne Priory. This tower was built as an addi- 
tional defence to the priory, besides its surround- 
ing wall, wide enough to be manned in various 
places, by one of the ancient Percies, The oriel 
with its cusped lights and high parapet ‘sits’ 
upon large corbels which die into the face of the 
stalwart wall; and it watchfully overlooks the 
mount close by, fondly compared to Mount 
Carmel, the winding river, the distant hills, and 
all the convent buildings, now roofless and over- 
grown with ivy. 

When we look into another aspect of the sub- 
ject, and contrast the enormous lake-like sheets 
of plate-glass now in use with the old leaded 
diamond-paned lattices of bygone days, and not 
forgetting their jewel-like sparkle, picturesque 
appearance, and association with maidens’ bowers, 
nor even their frequent setting of climbing roses, 
jasmines, and woodbines, we must own few things 
in daily use give a better gage of modern progress 
than our windows. 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 
CHAPTER XXVI. 

THERE was quite naturally a considerable hubbub 
and excitement in the district over a discovery 
which promised to change both the character of 
the inhabitants and the face of the country. 
Tobias felt himself to be the author of it all, and 
was windily eloquent in many bar parlours over 
eleemosynary rum and tobacco. What he did not 
know about the Great South Staffordshire Fault, 
he atoned for by a fluent invention, and he was 
looked upon in some quarters as quite a light of 
learning. Enormous crowds of sightseers flocked 
from the neighbouring towns to look at the out- 
crop; and on Sundays especially, Farmer Day’s 
back garden was like a fair. At first he made 
an angry effort to drive the curious away; but 
learning, by the experience of a few hours only, 
how impossible that was, he surrendered himself 
to circumstances, and in the first week saw his 
garden trodden as clear of flowers and grass as if 
it had been a macadamised high-road. 

After the necessary habit of the district, gangs 
of miners worked night and day. Some rough 
machinery was adjusted, and the foundations of 
an engine-house were dug in an adjoining field. 
Isaiah was a man of great importance, and was 
actually in conference with the tratlic manager 
of the local line of railway with respect to a side- 
extension. Meanwhile, wagons drew the produce 
of the mine to the railway station, and the new 
coal being put upon the market was found to be 
of excellent quality. 

The tide of good fortune touched Farmer Short- 
house with the rest, and bade fair to carry him 
into regions of prosperity which he had never so 
much as dreamed of inhabiting. He farmed his 
own land and owned the mines and minerals 
thereunder. Some one of his forebears had gifted 
the family with a pretty wide stretch of waste, 
and for this he was now offered what seemed to 
him extravagant prices. The offers warmed his 


heart as well as if the money they represented 
had actually lain at his banker’s. He had always 
been well to do, and was rather of a saving turn 
than otherwise ; but under these new conditions 
he launched out a little, permitted Cecilia to buy 
hew curtains and a new gown, executed a some- 
what expensive change of horses, and gave him- 
self the luxury of a new suit of clothes, blue 
cloth, brass-buttoned, cords with a primrose bloom 
upon them, and a pair of top boots. In his new 
raiment and his unexpectedly prosperous new con- 
dition, it came easy to the good man to think 
well of himself ; and since to think well of one’s 
self is with any honest and open nature the best 
of preparatives for thinking well of other people, 
the farmer was excellently satisfied with the 
world at large. 

He was walking about his lands one agreeable 
afternoon, when, leisurely climbing over a gate, 
he beheld a trespasser. The trespasser had 
brought a camp-stool with him, had set up some 
species of framework in front of him, and was 
obviously engaged in some sort of occupation. 
It was impertinence enough that the man should 
have ventured on to the farmer’s land at all in 
a place where there were no footpaths to warrant 
invasion ; but that a man should actually set up 
his workshop, whatever his pursuit might be, on 
another man’s land looked like the very crown 
of insolence. ‘I’ll have a talk to that feller, 
said the farmer to himself. He took his walking- 
stick by the middle, and advanced at leisure, 
going softly and noiselessly over the grassy carpet, 
The stranger was so absorbed in his occupation, 
whatever it might prove to be, that he never so 
much as looked away from it fora moment. The 
farmer, indeed, was at his elbow before the man 
was aware of his presence. When he became so, 
he turned, and nodded with so sunny a smile and 
so evident and perfect an unconsciousness that 
his position there was in any way assailable, that 
the farmer was fairly nonplussed. 

The stranger was painting, and the farmer, 
being a little puzzled as to how to begin his 
exhortation, stood by in silence, and speedily 
became so interested that le stood with rounded 
eyes and half-opened mouth and actually snored, 
The business was quite new to him, and the 
stranger, to his eyes, looked like an absolute 
master of his craft. There was a group of cows 
in the picture, and they looked like actual 
denizens of the fields) One of them, a white 
beast dappled with reddish spots, stood pensively 
facing the spectator, with its under lip awry, as 
if in the act of chewing the cud, and there was 
something so patiently and kindly bovine in its 
expression, that the farmer felt half inclined to 
caress it. 

‘How long has it took you to make that, young 
man ?? 

‘Plait-il?’ said the stranger. ‘I beg pardon. 
What? 

‘How long have you been over that bit of 
work?’ He stuck out the point of his walking- 
stick towards the picture, and Jousserau warded 
it off. 

‘You must not—touch it,’ he said. ‘It is wet. 
I have been two whole day at that picture.’ 

‘It takes a deal o’ patience,’ said the farmer. 

‘Oh no!’ said the swarthy little man, looking 
up with his engaging little laugh. ‘It takes not 
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when I cannot work, that takes me patience.’ 

‘Do you make a living at that sort of work, 
young man?’ the farmer demanded. 

‘Yes,’ responded Jousserau. ‘It is my trade.’ 

‘Funny occupations theer is in the world,’ said 
the farmer contemplatively, and again stood by 
in silence to look on. He became so devoutly 
interested that he followed all the dexterous 
motions of the brush with lollings of the head 
this way and that way, accompanied by elaborate 
motions of the tongue, as if by that motion he 
guided the movements of the artist’s hand. When 


for perhaps half an hour, he laid down his palette 
upon the grass, and having rested the tips of his 
brushes delicately on its edge, began to roll a 


tion was also new to the farmer, who began to 
think that he had lighted on a creature altogether 
strange and remarkable. 

‘What do you reckon to get for a harticle like 
that?’ he asked, pointing his stick once more 
towards the picture. 

Jousserau put his head on one side and sur- 
veyed his own work critically. ‘Not much,’ he 
answered with candour, ‘It is not worth much. 
At this I am beginner. There are many sorts 
of painting—many, and this I do for to amuse 
myself alone. To my own trade, I paint the 
face ; that is my proper work.’ 

‘Oho!’ said Shorthouse, and instantly being 
genially filled with a sense of his own competence, 
began to turn over an idea in his mind. An idea, 
with Farmer Shorthouse, was something of a 
rarity, and it was always a bit of a wonder where 


had been a pretty woman in her time, as Cecilia’s 
mother had an ample right to be, had been 
painted years ago by a travelling artist. Her 


parlour, with a yellow gauze about the gilt frame 
to preserve it from the flies. It represented an 
amazing wooden simper, with a bulb of hair and 
a prodigious high comb on top of it, and on 
either side a short curl, like a neatly arranged 
black shaving. The subject was attired in a long 
bodiced gown, apparently made of court-plaster, 


the picture a pair of hands which might have 
belonged to a magnified wax doll were mechanic- 
ally crossed one over the other, with a chrome-yel- 
low ring on every finger. The memory of this 
work of art came clearly into the farmer’s mind, 
and the new idea was to have his own present- 
ment put upon canvas as a pendant or companion 
to it. The two, he thought, would make an excel- 
lent heirloom for the girl. But if he were painted 
at all, it crossed him that he would like to be 
painted in his habit as he lived, and not in that 
cold stately company splendour in which Cecilia 
the first was represented. That was well enough 
for a woman, for it stood to nature that women 
should be fond of state and finery. For himself, 
he would go as far perhaps as the new blue coat 
with the brass buttons, but he would mollify 
that glory by the introduction of a jug of home- 
brewed with the foam upon it and a long clean 


patience if you are lover of it. It is the night, 


Brosely. Then he thought of the cords and the 


_ tops, and the longing seized him for a full length, 


the little man had worked with great industry , 


cigarette in his lithe brown fingers. This opera- | 


it came from. The present notion was altogether | 
novel and fanciful, but it tickled his brain agree- | 
ably, though it excited a certain bumpkin sense | 
of bashfulness. The late Mrs Shorthouse, who | 


portrait still hung in the seldom used best | 


with leg-of-mutton sleeves ; and at the bottom of , 


| 
| 


but that seemed almost too much. There was a 
vanity of ostentation in it which frightened him, 
He would have it cut off somewhere about the 
finish of his portly waistcoat. And being on the 
uestion of waistcoats he thought of the red plush; 
that, with a gold albert chain across it, would 
look no less than imposing. 

‘You mek a trade o’ portrait-painting, eh?’ he 
said after a long silence. 

‘Yes,’ returned Jousserau, ‘that is the work I 
do best.’ 

The farmer hesitated, fluttered, resolved, with- 
drew, resolved again, withdrew again, and then 
made the final plunge. ‘If you don’t happen to 
be particular busy,’ he said, ‘I’d like ye to come 
up to my house and have a look at the portrait 
o my missus. It’s been ? my mind for some 
time to have my own done to set alongside of 
it. I’ve got a da'ter as’d be glad o’ summat to 
remember me by.’ 

‘So, yes. I will come,’ said Jousserau ; ‘I will 
come presently, in half an hour,’ 

*You’rn a foreigner?’ said Shorthouse, after 
another pause. 

‘That is true,’ said Jousserau, with one of his 
quick smiles, ‘Iam foreigner here. You would 
be foreigner if you were in my country.’ 

The farmer was staggered into silence by this 
amazing proposition ; that he, a Briton born and 
bred, reared in the very heart of the English 
midland, could by any stretch of fancy be con- 
sidered a foreigner anywhere was almost beyond 
him. ‘I shouldn’t belong to the country, to be 
sure, he made answer; ‘but as to being a 
foreigner ’ 

‘It is only not belonging to a country,’ Jousserau 
answered, ‘that makes foreigners.’ 

That sounded as if there were something in it, 
but the rustic intellect was perplexed. Ideas were 
growing too common with it. The farmer was 
conscious of a plethora, a feeling of mental indiges- 
tion. ‘There’s different sorts of foreigners,’ he 
remarked a little later, manfully wrestling with 
the new theme. ‘There’s no offence meant, 
young man, but what sort be you?’ 

‘I am Frenchman,’ said the little artist amiably. 
‘IT come from Arles, You do not know of him? 
No? 

‘No,’ said Shorthouse ; ‘I never heerd of it.’ 

There the conversation ended ; and Jousserau 
went on with his work for about the promised 
half-hour, and then, having packed his easel and 
camp-stool into a convenient little parcel, put up 
his palette and brushes, took his picture by a 
strip of canvas at the edge and announced him- 
self ready. 

‘Be you a-living hereabouts ?’ Shorthouse asked, 
by way of renewing the conversation. 

‘Yes, answered Jousserau ; ‘I am lodger with 
Mr Vintare.’ 

‘Who’s he?’ asked Shorthouse. ‘I know most 
of the folks hereabouts ; but that name’s strange 
to me.’ 

‘Mr Vintare,’ repeated Jousserau—‘ Mr Isaiah 
Vintare.’ 

‘Oho! Ay! ay! Isaiah? I know him, of 
course ; but you sounded the name so strange I 
could make nothing on it.—So you'rn living with 
Isaiah Winter, eh ?’ 
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Shorthouse’s house. 
The farmer led the artist to his house, and 
ushered him into the best parlour, 


gloom, its vault-like odour, and the prim, unused, 


and awkwardly regular array of its furniture. It | 
was as unhomelike as an upholsterer’s shop, but | 


on company occasions among men of Farmer 
Shorthouse’s class it is not en régle to be at ease. 
A little discomfort in respect to posture and 
shirt-collar would seem to be nelle desir- 
able. 

‘Theer’s the portrait, said Shorthouse, when 
he had drawn the heavy curtains aside from the 
window and had admitted a little of the outer 
light. ‘Now do you think as you could do any- 
thing like that ?’ 

The artist stood looking at the work with a 
serious face. ‘No,’ he said; ‘I do not think I 


could do anything like that, even if I tried. [| 


will do you something a leetel better than that, 
if I do for you anything at all.’ 

‘These things, said the farmer, pointing to a 
daguerreotype on the mantel-piece, ‘is good for 
nothing. I don’t want to go down to them as 
may come after me mekin’ ’em believe as their 
grandfather, or maybe their great-grandfather, 
was an ’Ottentot.—Look at that, now ; who’d tell 
that for a pretty gell’s picture? A pretty gell 
her is, though, though I say it. That’s my da’ter, 
and about as much like her as choke’s like 
cheese,’ 

‘Ah! cried Jousserau, turning quickly, ‘you 
are then Mr Short-house? Ah yes! I have met 
the young lady with my boys.’ 

‘Like enough,’ the farmer answered, not quite 
comprehending him.—‘ But now, tell me what 
you’d charge me for a picture o’ myself, drawed 
natural and coloured, the same size as that? I’m 
not a man to beat any tradesman down in his 
price, but I look to you to be reasonable.—I paid 
ten pounds for that un, and the man as did it 
sent it home without the frame. He said that 
was the way of the trade, and so it may be for 
all I know. I’m game to pay a ten-pound note 
for mine, that is if it’s drawed and coloured 
natural. If it’s as like nature as them cows, 
it’ll suit me all over.’ 

Jousserau would probably have asked for a good 
deal more than the farmer was disposed to give, 
in which case the negotiations would have been 
brought to an immediate close ; but the sight of 
the daguerreotype and the news that Cecilia was 
the farmer’s daughter had an influence upon him. 
Truth to tell, this young southern gentleman was 
curiously susceptible, and Miss Shorthouse in a 
single interview had made a considerable inroad 
upon his fancy. It would be pleasant to meet her 
again, and that ox-like head of the farmer’s would 
make an excellent study. The reflection decided 
him. He was in no immediate want of money, 
and he need not go about making a practice of 
painting farmers on their own terms. 

‘You'll oblige me with your name, if you 
please, young man,’ said the farmer; and Jous- 
serau produced and handed to him a card with 
a little flourish of politeness. 

‘Ah! said Shorthouse, settling his glasses on 


It was a} 
sombre chamber, chastening to the spirit in its | 


handiwork, and nodded over it approvingly. ‘It’s 
a sensible thing, he said, ‘when a man’s got a 
funny name like that to have it wrote down 
ready. It’s convenient to strangers—And now 
let’s settle about the time when it’ll be handiest 
to have the work gone on with. If you’rn a early 
riser, young man, I’ll give you from seven to 
nine every morning till it’s done.’ 

‘That will do,’ said Jousserau. ‘I will go 
to-night to the town and will buy a toile—what 
you call it?—a cloth, to paint upon, and I will 
begin to-morrow morning.’ 

‘Right,’ said the farmer. ‘That’ll suit me 
proper.—Mind you, mister, it’s to be done on 
approval.’ 

‘I shall paint your portrait, said the artist, 
nodding his head with great gravity, ‘and I shall 
paint it like you, and I shall paint it well. What 
{ cannot make, I do not pretend I make.’ 

They went back to the kitchen, through which 
they had entered, and there found Miss Cecilia, 
bending interestedly over Jousserau’s cattle-piece. 
He had placed it by chance in a good light upon 
one of the kitchen chairs; and the girl having 
drawn another seat towards it, was absorbed in 
its contemplation. She heard and recognised her 
' father’s step, and spoke without turning: ‘What 
a pretty picture, father! Have you bought 
it?’ 

‘No, my gell,’ he answered, ‘It’s this young 
man’s handiwork. He’s made a bargain to paint 
my portrait, to hang up alongside mother’s,’ 

Cecilia rose in a little becoming confusion, 
and Jousserau bowed to her, quite in the grand 
' manner. Cecilia dropped him a little courtesy. 
| Charmed once more to mect Mees Short-house,’ 
| said the artist.—‘I must go now to buy my cloth. 
| I will be here to-morrow. He gathered up his 
| belongings, bowed once more, and was gone. 
| Why, Cecilia !’ cried her father, ‘you curcheyed 
to the young man as if he’d been a lord? 

‘Mr Jousserau is a gentleman in his own 
country, father, returned Cecilia. ‘A real artist 
is a gentleman in any country.’ 

Here again was yet a new idea for Farmer 
Shorthouse. He said nothing, but he felt as if 
| things in general were shaken and uncertain. 


WHat is known as the Educational Code is a 
document of exceptional interest and importance 
to those who have any regard for the educational 
welfare of the kingdom. The full title of this 
document is, ‘Code of Regulations, with Schedules, 
| by the Right Honourable the Lords of the Com- 
| mittee of the Privy-council on Education.” Tech- 
'nically, it is known as ‘The Code for 1889, or 
more briefly still, ‘The New Code.” Though it is 
a comparatively small pamphlet, consisting of only 
| nineteen pages folio in large type with ample mar- 
| gin, with a dozen additional pages of Schedules, 
| it includes in itself a whole code of laws closely 
| affecting the most important interests of the nation. 
| Under its provisions the largest army this empire 
| has ever organised, lives, moves, and has its 
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being as an organisation. This army—to continue 
the simile—is commanded, in England alone, by 
three hundred field-officers, bearing the respective 
grades of Chief Inspector, Inspector, Sub- 
Inspector, and Inspector’s Assistant. Of com- 
missioned officers, in the form of certificated 
teachers, there are forty-four thousand, with 
another eighteen thousand of subordinate rank 
as assistant teachers, and three thousand five 
hundred cadets, or students in training. The 
non-commissioned officers, technically known as 
pupil teachers, number thirty thousand. The 
full complement of the rank and file is five and 
a quarter millions, of whom over four and a half 
millions are enrolled, while fully four and a 
quarter millions are paraded at the annual exami- 
nation, these being divided among thirty thousand 
different companies or ‘departments.’ To main- 
tain this vast army, fighting against the powers 
of ignorance, the nation expends annually three 
and a half million pounds. 


The Code* deals with everything pertaining | 


to the educational life of this army. No interest 
is too important, no detail too insignificant, for 
it to take cognisance of. It inquires into the date 
of birth of the youngest toddler who for the first 
time crosses the threshold of a school, and is 
equally curious as to the exact university degree 
of the wrangler who may be appointed an inspector. 
All sorts and conditions of schools come under 
its authority. The struggling village school in 
the most remote dingle where the modest suc- 


cessor of the poor ‘hedge schoolmaster’ of a past 


generation rules as absolute monarch over three 
or four dozen children ; the enormous institution 
in the metropolis, with its palatial block of build- 
ings, providing accommodation for two thousand 
children ; and the still more imposing ‘higher- 
grade school,’ every member of whose staff boasts 
a university degree—all alike acknowledge the 
sway of this terrible ‘Code.’ 

So important a document as this is not to be 
lightly conceived, nor, when once prepared, to be 
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the educational world, and, like the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, cannot be changed—for 
twelve months. There is an annual reissue, and 
each fresh edition contains more or less numerous 
and important amendments or modifications upon 
the preceding one, so that what may be enforced 
one year may be forbidden the next, and what 
was a virtue in 1888 may be a delinquency in 
1889, and vice versd. 

It will be evident, therefore, that the annual 
appearance of the Code—which this year comes 
| into force in August next—is watched with both 
| interest and anxiety by a large and important 
| section of the community. For a period of over 
| two years a Royal Commission has been engaged 
|in inquiring into the working of the Education 
| Acts in Southern Britain; and pending the 
| appearance of their Report, the annual tinkering 
| to which the Code was wont to be subjected was 
| toa great extent suspended. Advantage was also 
| naturally taken of the inquiry by a number of 


different educational organisations to place their 
views before the Commission. 

As the present issue of the Code is the first 
| which has appeared since the Commission pre- 
| sented its Report, it can readily be understood 
| why its publication was so anxiously expected, its 
provisions so eagerly scanned, and why there is 
in the country such general interest displayed in 
| a document so purely formal. 

Few, however, of the general public would be 
lable to benefit very much by a perusal of the 
| Code itself. Its ramifications are so intricate, the 
| bearing of one clause or section upon another 
| with which it appears to have no necessary con- 
| nection so important, and its technicalities so 
| numerous, that it requires a trained mind to 
| understand its real significance. Even a lawyer 
accustomed to the verbosity of legal documents 
would find himself at fault if he endeavoured to 
interpret the Code without some technical know- 
ledge of the subject as a specialist. A celebrated 
| judge before whom was recently tried a case 
{turning upon the interpretation of the Code, 
declared in open court that its intricacy utterly 
bafiled his powers. In further illustration of this 
| fact, I may say that an important organisation 
| which had placed evidence before the Commission, 
| and expected to find effect given in the Code to 


heedlessly or without careful consideration adopted 

as the educational law of the land. Due for-| the recommendations contained in the Commis- 
malities have to be observed in its production. | sioners’ Report, were grievously disappointed at 
Minds specially trained by long experience of the small amount of concession granted in the 
official life draft it, legal luminaries revise it to | Code. They entered a strong protest, backing it 


make the confusion of its multifarious provisions 
worse confounded by technicalities and wordy 
ambiguities. Having received the imprimatur of 


two members of the ministry of the day, it is | 


then ‘presented to both Houses of Parliament by 
command of Her Majesty.’ 
table for a month, subject to the criticism of 
friend and foe, and open during that period to 
revision or amendment. This ordeal having been 
passed, the Code forthwith becomes the law of 

* It will be understood that the Code spoken of in 
this article, as well as the figures above given, have 
reference to England and Wales alone, and not to Scot- 


land, which has an educational system and Code of its 
own, 


Here it lies on the | 


| up by organised parliamentary pressure on the 
| Department. Now, though this organisation 
| numbered among its leaders several members of 
the legal profession, together with ex-inspectors 
of schools, principals of training colleges, elemen- 
tary schoolmasters, and others who had spent 
years in working under previous Codes, and to 
whom the interpretation of the document might 
be supposed to be a matter of comparative ease, 
‘they were all baffled; for, on approaching the 
| Department with their complaint, they found, to 
| their no small surprise, that by the comparison 
| of two widely separated articles in which a few 
| verbal alterations had been made, changes so 
| important had been introduced as amounted to 

_ a concession of nearly all they had demanded ! 
It is satisfactory to note that there is in the 
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present Code an evident attempt to bring common- 
sense to bear upon the school requirements, For 
instance, in the infant classes—for children under 
seven—where certain specified courses in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic used to be required, Kin- 
dergarten amusements are now largely substituted, 
and the child is amused instead of being abused 
while undergoing instruction. The perceptive 
faculties are trained while the memory is not in 
danger of being overburdened or the brain over- 
taxed. Formerly, too, it used to be the custom 
to compel little boys to become so many infant | 
tailors, by requiring them, while still under seven 
years of age, to make daily use of needle and | 
thread, and to pass in sewing at the annual 
examination! There might have been some 
reason in this, from a bachelor’s stand-point, if 
the requirement had extended to the period of 
adolescence ; but to compel a boy to use needle 
and thread up to seven years of age and then to 
discontinue the practice for ever, was irrational. 
The absurdity has evidently been brought home 
to the framers of the present Code, and these 
infant tailors are disestablished, the lads being 
now engaged in elementary drawing upon slates 
while their sisters are employed in sewing. 
Another very practical feature in the Code is 
the special encouragement given to the study of 
cookery both theoretical and practical, and the 
arrangements whereby a number of small schools 
may combine in supporting one central class for 
instruction in science. All these are features 
which will recommend themselves. 

But the pupils are not alone interested in the 
Code ; the teacher is affected by it too. Let us 
suppose, for instance, that a parent wishes to | 
bring up his boy or girl to the scholastic pro- | 
fession, the question naturally presents itself how | 
shall this be done ? 

The course of preparation nominally begins at 
thirteen years of age, but really two years earlier, | 
A boy or girl being over thirteen years of age, 
wishing to become a pupil teacher, has to undergo 
an examination. This is of a very elementary | 
kind, and consists of reading a passage from one 
of Shakespeare’s historical plays or from some 
other standard author; writing a short theme or 
letter on an easy subject; working correctly a | 
few sums in vulgar and decimal fractions, simple | 
proportion, and simple interest. Formerly, it | 
was necessary, in addition to passing this examina- 
tion, also to pass satisfactorily an examination in 
English grammar and in geography or history. 
In place of these, however, there will now be 
accepted a certificate from the managers of the 
school that the candidate has been for the two 
previous years instructed in any two of these. 

This preliminary test having been successfully | 
borne, the youthful aspirant is registered as a 
‘candidate,’ and has then to undergo a probation 
of twelve months. During this year of probation, | 
the lad or lass of thirteen is supposed to have | 
charge of a class of twenty children. At the end | 
of the year, another slightly more difficult exami- | 
nation has to be undergone, the chief difference | 
being in the increased requirements in arith | 
metic. <A certificate is also demanded from the 
managers as to the necessary instruction in some | 
two Class Subjects. 

Assuming this second examination to have been 
passed, and the year of probation to have proved | 


applicant. Three courses are now open for the 
‘candidate, who may choose either to become a 


| which is held annually in July at a number of 


| residential training colleges, where they are lodged 


satisfactory, an indenture of apprenticeship is 
drawn out, changing the ‘candidate’ into a ‘ pupil 
teacher,’ and binding him or her to serve for four, 
or in some cases five, years at an annual salary 
agreed upon between the parties. During this 
term of apprenticeship the pupil teacher counts 
on the school staff as suflicient to teach thirty 
scholars. At the close of each year the pupil 
teacher has to undergo a fresh and more difficult 
examination, greater strictness being observed by 
the inspector at the end of each of the first two 
years, If a pupil teacher fails to pass satisfac- 
torily in the subjects of the first and second years, 
he or she may, with the consent of the Education 
Department, be re-examined once, when, if the 
pupil teacher ultimately fails, the engagement is 
peremptorily terminated, and the disappointed 
candidate for scholastic honours must seek an 
opening in some other profession. Formerly, the 
pupil teachers of a district were wont to be sum- 
moned together to some common centre for the 
purposes of this annual examination, and in the 
case of remote country districts, this often entailed 
no little hardship. Now, this is no longer neces- 
sary, the teachers being examined at the schools 
in which they are engaged. While this favours 
the pupil teacher in one sense, it entails a corre- 
sponding hardship upon the head teacher, and 
even upon the pupil teacher; for the former has 
to cope with the difficulties of the exceptional cir- 
cumstances of an examination day without any 
assistance from his ordinary staff; while the 
pupil teacher, being engaged in working his own 
examination paper, is prevented from superin- 
tending, as he was wont to do, the examination 
of the class he had been teaching throughout the 
year, and is consequently deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of seeing with his own eyes the weak 
points in the instruction which may appear 
under a searching examination by a trained 
inspector. 

The apprenticeship being happily terminated, 
there is yet a further ordeal before the doors of 
the profession are finally thrown open to the 


student in a training college, to undergo two, or 
in exceptional cases three, years’ further prepara- 
tion for the profession; or to seek employment 
as an assistant teacher in an elementary school ; 
or to take sole charge of a small school of less 
than sixty children, Until recently, these last 
two courses were open to all pupil teachers who 
had passed their fourth year’s examination satis- 
factorily ; now, however, they must also pass what 
is technically termed the ‘entrance examination,’ 


centres, and which lasts for three or four days. 
Those who do well at this examination enter the 


and boarded for a nominal sum, and receive their 
tuition free as ‘Queen’s Scholars ;’ or they may 
be enrolled as students at day training colleges 
or university colleges, where their tuition fees, 
together with a small sustentation allowance, are 
provided for them by the Education Department. 
This last is a new and much valued provision, 
which, though it has long been in force in Scot- 
land, is now for the first time introduced into the 
English Code. As the colleges naturally choose 
those who stand highest in the pass lists, and as 
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the accommodation at these institutions is neces- 
sarily limited, a large number who may be able to 
pass barely, will find themselves excluded from the 
training colleges. For these, as well as for those 
whose limited means make it impossible for them 
to spend two years earning no wage, the remaining 
avenues of assistantships, and of teacherships of 
small schools, afford means by which they may yet 
attain the coveted teacher's certificate. Whether 
they be students in training, or acting teachers per- 
fecting themselves for the profession by a course 
of self-culture or private study, two more exam- 
inations await them. These are known as the 
first and second year’s college examinations. The 
present Code demands that each candidate for a 
certificate should pass both these examinations ; 
whereas, formerly, if either of the two were 
successfully passed, a certificate of competency 
would be issued. Admission to the profession 
is thus rendered increasingly difficult. 

The would-be certificated teacher’s trials are 
not yet over. Even after passing the long and 
imposing array of nine examinations in as many 
consecutive years, the last hill has not been 
climbed. There yet remains a period of at least 
two years’ further probation in actual school- 
work, when, if the inspector reports favourably 
upon the teacher’s practical skill, and satisfactory 
results are obtained by the school or class under 
the probationer’s charge, the much-coveted ‘parch- 
ment,’ as the certificate is called, is finally issued, 
and the youth or maiden is henceforth classed as 
one of the forty-four thousand certificated teachers 
approved by the Education Department. 

Taken as a whole, the present issue of the 
Code, while retaining some objectionable features, 
may be regarded as a fair and honest attempt 
at solving the educational problem for England 
and Wales. The use of the word ‘Wales’ in 
this connection reminds us that the inhabitants 
of the Principality will probably give it a warmer 
welcome than will any other part of the kingdom. 
It appears that the Celtic tongue is still spoken 
by fully two-thirds of the million and a half 
inhabitants of that portion of the empire, and 
the native language is now for the first time 
officially recognised as available for school pur- 
poses. Managers of schools are allowed, if they 
think fit, to teach Welsh reading, writing, and 
grammar, with the geography and history of 
Wales, by means of bi-lingual reading books. 
This means a course of bi-lingual instruction, 
not only possessing exceptional attractions and 
interest for the Welsh people, but also of such 
high value as an intellectual training as should 
enable Welsh schools to turn out better material 
than is possible for English schools, restricted 
as they necessarily must be toa single language. 
The advantages, intellectually, of a bi-lingual 
training are too evident to need demonstration. 
This concession to what appears to have been 
a popular demand in the Principality, contains 
the germ of a principle which other districts 
would do well to emphasise—namely, that of 
granting districts widely differing in their cir- 
cumstances and educational needs the right to 
decide for themselves their actual course of in- 
struction. It is evident, for instance, that much 
of what might be suited to the needs and cir- 
cumstances of a large and well-fitted school in 
such manufacturing centres as Birmingham, Man- 


chester, or Sheffield, would be out of place for 
a small school in the Fens or in a remote Devon. 
shire valley. Yet, under existing conditions, a 
child has to undergo precisely the same course 
whether he live among the peaceful surroundings 
of an agricultural neighbourhood, or in the cease- 
less rumble of machinery in the manufacturing 
centre, or the murky atmosphere of a mining 
district, each of which possesses its separate and 
distinctive interests. 


NABOTH’S VINEYARD. 
CHAPTER IV.—CONCLUSION. 


CoLoneEL SANDHURST returned to his hotel in a 
very thoughtful frame of mind. He was wander- 
ing in spirit through long-forgotten scenes, and 
ghostly faces rose out of the past to trouble him, 
Thirty years, twenty-five years—a long time ago, 
and yet it seemed only yesterday that he and 
Margaret Hay were together, before she learnt 
that wealth and position were better than love 
and honour, And yet she had shown no sign 
of repentance, rather had assumed the position 
of an injured woman. Perhaps he had been too 
impatient, perhaps some treachery had been at 
work. Again, she had treated him with such 
marked scorn throughout the interview.  Al- 
together, he felt strangely small and humiliated ; 
nor did he expect any extraordinary amount of 
sympathy from Ethel Morton or Frank in his 
unexpected defeat. 

Nor was this gloomy anticipation a mistaken 
one, for the lady in question openly expressed her 
opinion that nothing could have turned out better; 
indeed, the loss of so much wealth was hailed with 
a positive expression of relief. The Colonel, who 
inclined to be somewhat angry, grimly inquired 
what Cresswell thought of the change in his 
fiancée’s fortune. But that individual appeared 


to be in nowise distressed. On the contrary, | 


he took the matter with a coolness that fairly 
exasperated Colonel Sandhurst, who was at length 
driven to retort. 

‘My dear fellow,’ said the baronet, in reply to 
certain scathing denunciations anent this fatuous 
disregard of common prudence, ‘ Ethel is quite 
right, as no one knows better than yourself. 
Besides, it is a great mistake for young married 
women to have command of a lot of money. It 
creates a feeling of independence. And if we 
had all that abundance, we should only spend 
it, you know. To which foolish not to say 
flippant speech Colonel Sandhurst deigned no 
reply. 

The arrival of Mr Heath soon after dinner 
was a positive relief to all, and infused a brighter 
spirit into the somewhat solemn proceedings. ‘A 
most extraordinary thing,’ said he, when at length 
alone with the Colonel. ‘ You remember my tell- 
ing you this morning that I had already com- 
menced to draw the conveyance of Fernleigh? 
There are a lot of old deeds in the box, and 
in idly turning them over I found the assign- 
ment.’ 

‘What! Amongst my deeds?’ 
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‘Amongst your deeds. At the very time that 
Fernleigh was mortgaged to you, the missing 
documents must have been hidden under those 
old parchments.—But,’ continued the lawyer, 
lowering his voice, ‘I found something quite as 
singular still —nothing less than a letter addressed 
to you, and evidently in Mrs Charlesworth’s hand- 
writing.’ 

‘You are romancing,’ returned the Colonel 
quietly, though he was conscious of a quicker 
throbbing of his pulses. ‘There was a time when 
she might have written to me, but that is a 
quarter of a century ago.’ 

It was Heath’s turn to look puzzled now, 
though he said nothing, merely drawing from 
his pocket the letter in question and_ handing 
it over to his companion. It was yellow with 
age, the ink faded to a pale red, though otherwise 
clean as it had been the day it was written. 

The Colonel perused it carefully twice through, 
then turned to his companion. ‘ Heath,’ said he 
with the same quiet inflection, ‘had that letter 
fallen into my hands when it was intended to, 
Margaret Hay would have been my wife.’ 

‘Your wife? I did not know that you ever 
knew her.’ 

‘Nor did I, till I met her to-day. Perhaps it 
is singular that we never came together in all 
these years. We first came together during a 
London season. Up to a certain point, you will 
be good enough to imagine the rest. Her father 
did not like the idea; but one thing he agreed 
to. “Tf,” said he, “you will not see my daughter 
for three months, or correspond with her, and at 
the end of that time she is of the same mind, I 
will give my consent.” Need I say that I con- 
sented in my turn. We were young and romantic 
then—too much so, as subsequent events proved. 
At the last day of the three months she was to 
write to me and tell me to come. But she never 
wrote. I am not going to tell you any more, 
except that this is the letter I ought to have had. 
Read it.’ 

Mr Heath put on his spectacles and read the 
simple note : 


My DEAR GEeorGE—The tliree months expired 
to-day. At five minutes past twelve midnight 
this letter is being written. Will you come to 
me and see if you think I have changed ?—Ever 
yours, affectionately, Marcaret Hay. 


‘How long, after this note was written, was it 
before Margaret Hay married her cousin ?’ asked 
Mr Heath. 

‘Two months to a day.—Rather a sudden change 
of opinion, you see.’ 

‘Then, of course, Charlesworth got hold of it,’ 
pursued the lawyer, ignoring the Colonel’s implied 
sarcasm. ‘The very thing he would delight in 
doing. De mortuis nil nist bonum, and all that 
sort of thing, but When he got hold of the 
Fernleigh title-deeds, he must have laid the note 
there accidentally,’ 

‘I wonder what she thinks of me?’ said the 
Colonel suddenly, 

‘That you have behaved very well over this 
matter, my dear fellow. And now that my hands 
are no longer tied, I don’t mind telling you the 
same thing. You will find her very grateful for 
your intended kindness, which reminds me that 
I have a commission to execute. Mrs Charles- 


worth is very anxious to see the young lady who 
would have behaved so generously if she had 
had the opportunity. I am charged to ask you, 
as an old friend, to waive ceremony and take 
your party to Fernleigh to-morrow.’ 

‘If he will not, we must go without him,’ cried 
Ethel, who had approached near enough to hear 
the conclusion of Heath’s message. ‘And I don’t 
think we shall have much difficulty in persuading 
Frank to join.’ 

‘I daresay you would like to go without me,’ 
said the Colonel with a pleased chuckle; ‘but 
you won't, all the same.—Never mind the cere- 
mony, Heath. I will send my man over with 
a note to-morrow morning, saying we accept 
Mrs Charlesworth’s invitation with all possible 
pleasure ;’ to which Miss Ethel replied senten- 
tiously that wonders would never cease. 

If there was one thing more beautiful to con- 
template than the perfect weather on the follow- 
ing afternoon, it was the immaculate splendour of 
Colonel Sandhurst’s attire, a fact that Sir Edwin 
Cresswell, himself no mean connoisseur in the 
art sartorial, did not fail to comment upon in 
confidence to the lady of his choice. 


* Bingo the Earl, Chivalry’s pearl, 
Went a-philandering after a girl,’ 


she quoted, sotto voce, as they took their seats in 
the wagonette. ‘Isn’t it just too splendid? If 
we could only marry the dear old colonel to Mrs 
Charlesworth, we should have our romance com- 
lete.’ 

3ut for the exuberant spirits of Miss Ethel, 
and the quiet sallies of the equally happy baronet, 
the drive to Fernleigh would have proved a quiet 
one. Once within the gates, however, tongues 
were loosened, for the serene quiet beauty of the 
house brought an honest tribute of admiration to 
every lip; its peaceful silence seemed to soothe 
every heart and bear all unhappiness away. Even 
Ethel, as she found herself tenderly embraced by 
the mistress of Fernleigh, fell under the influence 
of the charm. 

‘We must all be friends, she said. ‘I feel very 

grateful to you all.—Gladys, why do you not 
speak to Miss Morton? There is no call for the 
usual formality.—Sir Edwin Cresswell, I once 
knew your mother very well. If you are any- 
thing like her, Miss Morton is a fortunate 
girl.’ 
° The Colonel had already caught Vivian up in 
his arms, delighted that the child had remem- 
bered his soldier, Ethel looking at the boy in a 
sudden ecstasy of child-worship; while Gladys 
Charlesworth stood face to face with Frank as 
one who has found a pleasant dream to be the 
sweetness of reality. 

‘You have not forgotten me ?’ he asked. 

‘Oh no, indeed. Only, it seems so strange to 
see you here. The last time we met was all sick- 
ness and suffering; here, it is so peacefully 
quiet.’ 

‘It is a beautiful place!’ Frank replied, drawing 
a deep breath of admiration, and feeling almost 
dazed with the wildness of his own happiness. 
‘There is no wonder that you love it. But tell 
me how it was that you left me so abruptly out 
yonder? Not even time to say good-bye, not 
even a moment to thank you for your angelic 
kindness,’ 
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‘Not now,’ said Gladys hurriedly, with a quick 
frightened glance at the others’ retreating figures. 
—‘See; they are going into the gardens, my 
mother’s favourite walk. Won’t you come with 
them ? 

But Frank stood perfectly still, looking down 
into the pleading face. ‘Why did you leave me 
like that?’ he repeated. ‘Do you know that I 
have been searching all London to find your 
whereabouts ?” 

‘Captain Sandhurst, I will tell you everything 
presently, only let us join the others now, 
Mother will be so disappointed if you do not 
see the garden with her.’ 


Captain Frank suddenly melted; he would | 


have been something more than a man could he 
have withstood the wistfulness of those imploring 
violet eyes. So they went into the a one 
garden ; and under the avenue of ancient fruit- 


trees, Frank -detailed to his hostess the story of | 
his lingering illness away from home and friends | 


—how an angel nursed him, and the manner in 
which that sweet divinity had been found. 

‘Your girl and my boy,’ the colonel remarked 
musingly, as he watched the figures disappearing 
down the shady avenue. ‘ How strange it seems ! 
It seems almost like the renewal of one’s own 
youth.’ 

‘It seems more strange that they should have 
met in such a way,’ Mrs Charlesworth replied. 
‘They would make a handsome couple, George.’ 

The old name came so naturally that neither of 
them noticed it. The Colonel laughed lightly, 
wondering a little to find himself viewing such 
a contingency so complacently. Under the bend- 
ing arch of the trees they sat, till the talk gradu- | 
ally veered round to old times long since for- 
gotten, though none the less delightful of recall. 

Meanwhile, Gladys and her companion had | 
wandered on beneath the filbert boughs to a_ 
secluded spot, below which the sunny meadows | 
sloped away into a far-stretching valley, beyond 
which rose range after range of wooded hills, 
crowned in the faint blue distance by the 
Malverns. In the quiet contemplation of this 
silvan beauty they were silent for a time, with 
that innate sympathy that exists between spirits 
of a kindred nature. There was a soft flush 
on the girl’s delicate cheeks, a subdued content 
gleaming in her eyes. 

‘You look like happiness materialised,’ said | 
Frank at length. | 


thrill in his voice. ‘Perhaps I am the best judge 
of that. I was not strong enough to do without 
you, and I never shall be now.’ 

‘Tam glad you thought of me. 
to know that.’ 

‘Thought of you! Ihave never forgotten you 
for a moment. Sweet hypocrite, dare you look 
me in the face and say it is not so?’ 

She did not look up, though a rosy smile 
trembled on her cheeks and ruddy lips for a 
moment. In spite of the tumultuous beating of 
her heart, there was in all the painful uncertainty 
an exquisite sense of pleasure which rendered jt 
doubly pleasing. 

‘Gladys, if I may use the name again, tell me 
why you left without good-bye ?” 

For the first time she glanced up at him with 
her truthful eyes. ‘I will tell you, then. In the 
first place, I thought you would despise me, and 
your regard was very dear to me.’ 

‘Of course I should have despised you,’ Sand- 
hurst replied ironically—‘the same as one would 
despise a heaven-directed angel sent to succour a 
despairing wretch. But, ah me, I quite forgot 
to do that because, you see’ 

Gladys stretched out a trembling little hand 
imploringly. Immediately the bold soldier seized 
it and kept it imprisoned in his own warm grasp. 
At the touch of this strong masterful grip, all 
the reserve and coldness seemed to leave the girl 
yielding and helpless. 

‘But [ thought you would,’ she cried. ‘I was 
only an hospital nurse ; you are a soldier with a 
good name and fortune. I was always proud of 
being Miss Charlesworth of Fernleigh ; but even 
then I did not know how long I could call myself 
so. And if you had met me some day, an obscure 


It is pleasant 


| governess, or perhaps a shop assistant ’—— 


‘I should have lavished large sums on that 
blessed establishment in my excess of gratitude.— 
No; I will not release your hand, Miss Charles- 
worth of Fernleigh. You proud young person— 
isn’t that the expression 1 should have to have 
used if I had found you in a shop? 

Gladys laughed, and said no more about her 
prisoned fingers. There was a wild flush on her 
cheeks, and a lustrous gleam in her eyes like 
unshed tears. As Frank looked down into them, 
a sudden flood of tenderness rushed into his heart, 
overpowering all other feeling. ‘Gladys,’ he said 
quietly, ‘you were very cruel to me then.’ 

‘Perhaps ; but it was not without pain to me. 


She turned her glowing face to his, trembling | I did not know’—— 


with a sweet emotion. 


‘Almost too happy,’ she 
replied. 


‘That I loved you. I did, the first time I saw 


‘Yesterday was all dark and troubled ;/ you. I do now; I shall as long as life is spared to 


to-day is all joy and sunshine, Then it seemed | me. Hear all I have to say. This is no passing 
as if we were going to lose home and everything | fancy—remember, it is more than a year since we 


almost that makes life worth living. 


sionate love for this place. 

understand the feeling.’ 
‘Yes, I think so. When I was ill, dying almost, 

out yonder I learnt to appreciate the meaning of 


home. I used to dream of it, more perhaps when 
you were by. When you left, I knew it was a 
dream. And that brings me to the old question : | 


Why did you go away so suddenly ?’ 

‘What more had I to detain me? I had lost 
my brother; you had grown well and strong 
enough to do without me.’ 


Perhaps you cannot | thing to make you happy, if I can 
| my darling, will you be my wife ?’ 


I do not | parted—and instead of growing weaker, my love 
think I am very sentimental, but I have a pas-| becomes stronger every day. 


If I can do any- 
Gladys, 


Then there came a long silence more eloquent 
than words, as heart went out to heart in a per- 
fect understanding. It seemed as if the parting 
of a year had been washed away with its months 
of doubt and uncertainty, as she lay upon her 
lover’s breast with his arms around her, Woman- 
like, Gladys was the first to break the stillness, 
with a broken laugh and a strangely happy face 
tinged with a shame at her own beatitude. 

‘IT wonder what they will say? said she, ‘Mr 


‘You think so?’ Frank asked, with a dangerous 
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Heath told us yesterday that you and Miss Morton | the treachery practised by a vanished hand he did 


were expected to’ 
‘To fall in love with an obsolete family arrange- 


ment,’ cried Frank gaily. ‘My dear child, what! of birds and the light sound of voices on the 
chance could I possibly have with a full-blown | lawn below. For a long time neither spoke, for 


baronet? Strange as it may seem, Ethel prefers 
Cresswell to me.’ 

‘What shocking taste! And to console your- 
self, you came tome. I am afraid yours is only 
a secondary attachment.’ 

To which audacious speech Sandhurst replied 
by a rapturous embrace, in which Gladys’ hat fell 
to the ground and her fair hair spread out in 
wild disorder. And, to add to the catastrophe, 
at this moment appeared the Colonel in company 
with the mistress of Fernleigh, eyeing the blush- 
ing culprits with an ill attempt at deep severity. 

‘I should like to know the meaning of this,’ 


| 


asked the Colonel, in his sternest parade voice. | 


‘J should very much like an explanation. 

‘It is simple enough,’ said Frank coolly.— 
‘Colonel Sandhurst, permit me to introduce you 
to my future wife.’ 

Mrs Charlesworth gave a little cry of astonish- 
ment, while the Colonel bowed with an exagge- 
rated politeness, possibly to hide the pleased expres- 
sion which somehow would manifest itself on his 
features. 

‘What shall we do with them?’ he asked, turn- 
ing to his companion. 

‘It is so sudden, so unexpected,’ faltered the 
bewildered lady with a glance at the now collected 
lover.— Gladys, what have you to say ?’ 

‘It is quite true,’ said she, laughing and crying 
in a breath. ‘He asked me to—to marry him, 
and [’ 

‘Well. And you?’ 

‘Were obliged to say yes. He would take no 
other answer ;’ and Gladys kissed her mother once, 
and disappeared without another word, leaving 
Frank to bear the brunt of the paternal wrath, 
an impending punishment which he bore with 
oeiale stoicism. Fortunately, the advent of 
Vivian at this moment served to distract attention 
from the culprit, who forthwith took the lad by 
the hand and set off in search of an imaginary 
wren’s nest. 

Mrs Charlesworth took a seat, the Colonel stood 
by her side. 

‘You are not displeased ?’ he asked with a shade 
of anxiety in his voice. 

‘Not exactly displeased ; indeed, I think I am 
very glad. It seems so poetical that between our 
children there should be such a tender feeling. 
I think of this the more because there might have 
been’ 

‘As blissful a consummation for us.—Margaret, 
do you remember the time when you and I looked 
forward to such happiness, when at the end of 
three months you were to write to me?’ 

‘And I did, George ; do not forget that.’ 

‘Yes, I know it now; but I did not receive 
the letter at the time. I waited for a month, but 
it never came. And then I thought you had for- 
gotten me, so I troubled you no more.’ 

‘And I thought you had forgotten me. How 
absurdly proud we must have both been not 
to— How did you find out afterwards?’ 

The Colonel took the letter from his pocket, 
and handed it to her. When she had read it, he 
told the story of its finding. But the history of 


| 


not tell her, nor did she ever know. 
It was blissfully quiet there, save for the song 


the mind of either was back in the far past. 

‘Margaret, said the Colonel at length, ‘there 
is still a little fragrance over our dead romance. 
Can’t we treasure up the remaining years to- 
gether ? 

‘Last year’s leaves are dead,’ Mrs Charlesworth 
replied, blushing like a girl; ‘their fragrance has 
gone for ever.’ 

‘But the beauty springs afresh. I have been 
a lonely man; I shall be more so in the near 
future. The sunshine has gone, but its warmth 
still remains. If you can bear with me for a 
time, I shall be the happier.’ 

‘Very well. It shall be as you wish, George.’ 

The sound of voices came nearer, till presently 
all the happy group had gathered round the 
cvlonel and his companion. When they became 
a little graver and the conversation had taken a 
more serious turn, he told them. They listened 
in respectful silence, while Vivian climbed on to 
the Colonel’s knee, looking up into his face the 
while intently. 

‘What do you think of it all?’ asked the 
narrator in conclusion. 

‘I think it will be very nice,’ said the boy 
confidentially. 

‘You are pleased, Vivian ?’ asked his mother. 

He looked from one to the other as if he saw 
them, then away round the garden, peaceful in 
the fading afternoon, pleasant, fresh, and sweet, 
as if the very guardian spirit of the place had 
blessed the garden and its denizens. <A delicate 
light fell upon his face, filtered through the 
branches. 

‘I think it is the best thing that could happen,’ 
he said in his quaint old-fashioned way ; ‘and I 
think,’ he concluded, with a glance heavenward, 
‘that God has been very good to us all to-day? 


BIRD MIMICRY AND VENTRILOQUY. 


UnDovuBTEDLY, the most perfect mimic amongst 
the feathered tribes is the American mocking- 
bird, a bird belonging to the Thrush family. On 
account of its wonderful powers of imitation, the 
aborigines of Mexico called it centcontlatlolli— 
namely, four hundred tongues or languages. It 
is during the daytime that its imitative powers 
are usually exhibited; and so perfect is its 
mimicry of the songs of other birds, that even 
the most practised ear is easily deceived thereby. 
Although it has never been known to imitate the 
human voice, its powers extend to the mimicry 
of the cries and calls of other birds, the mewing 
of cats, the barking of dogs, cock-crowing, hen- 
cackling, pig-squeaking, creaking of hinges, and 
numerous other sounds. 

The best imitator of the human voice is the 
parrot ; but its powers as a mimic are so well 
known that we need not stay to enumerate 
them. 

It must not be supposed that this faculty is 
confined to one or two species, for it is possible 
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that most birds are more or less endowed with it. 
Many of our British species are excellent mimics, 
and although by no means so proficient in the 
art as their foreign brethren, the term ‘ mocking- 
bird’ might be very appropriately applied to not 
a few. The development of these powers fre- 
quently takes place when in confinement, the 
exercise of the faculty seeming to afford much 
enjoyment to the performer. Amongst the 
British birds which may be taught to utter 
words and short sentences are the magpie, jay, 
starling, and jackdaw. The first-mentioned of 
these, it is said, may be taught to speak almost 
as plainly as the parrot does; and the starling 
may be taught to say almost anything, as well 
as to whistle tunes. A goldfinch has been known 
to mimic to the life the chirp of the sparrow, 
the ‘Spink, spink’ of the chatfinch, the twitter- 
ing of the swallow, the bell-like ‘scold’ of the 
blackbird, the notes of the oxeye tit, the bunting, 
the whitethroat, and the wren—in fact, any and 
every bird’s cry that he had the chance of hear- 
ing during his ten years’ confinement. 

The bullfinch is a notable imitator of tunes, 
while the canary frequently reproduces parts of 
the airs that have been whistled or played in his 
hearing. 
and curious case of mimicry by a canary. A 
gentleman having taken temporary rooms in a 
London lodging-house, was much disturbed during 
his first evening’s stay there by the persistent 
striking of a clock (utterly regardless of time) 
outside his room. It became so annoying to him, 
that he opened the door for the purpose of calling 
his landlady, when, to his surprise, the sound 
suddenly ceased. Upon questioning the landlady, 
he found that the sound was made by a pet 
canary whose cage was placed in a window-seat 
outside his door, The imitation was so exact 
that it was impossible to detect the fraud by the 
ear alone. 

Reculver Marsh, on the coast of Kent, is much 
frequented by lapwings and skylarks, the latter 
of which have adopted the peculiar and well- 
known alarm-cry of the plover. These birds are 
also imitators of the cry of the ringed plover. 
Professor Newton tells us of another imitator of 
the lapwing—the starling, who, moreover, has 
been heard to imitate the twittering of the 
swallow. Jays, again, are said to be able to 
reproduce the peculiar notes of the carrion crow. 

There are very few persons who have intruded 
upon the nesting-ground of the lapwing who have 
not been deceived by the piteous cry and painful 
fluttering of an apparently wounded bird ; for the 
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There is on record a most interesting | 


ance it was quite dead, the holder was about to 
drop it to the ground again, when, to his intense 
astonishment, the mimic suddenly flapped its 
wings and took to flight. The landrail has been 
known to simulate death in a similar manner 
and under the closest examination it showed not 
the slightest sign of life. The pretence was con- 
tinued until some time after it had been stowed 
away in the captor’s pocket, when, with a sudden 
effort, it escaped from its prison and flew away 
as if nothing had happened. 

Not only are certain individuals of the feathered 
tribes true mimics, but it is possible, nay, probable, 
that some few also are ventriloquists. Mr Rigg 
Withers tells us that during his wanderings in 
the forests of Brazil he discovered a bird-ven- 
triloquist which has a peculiar shrieking ery as 
loud as a peacock’s, and which is known as the 
Bell-bird. He thus writes about it: ‘It is 
seldom seen in its wild state, being, like the 
musical frog, a ventriloquist of very high powers, 
and as a sun-loving bird, a frequenter of the 
highest tree-tops, where its snow-white plumage 
and transparent wings render it almost invisible 
even when in motion.’ From a description of 
this bird’s performances in confinement, it appears 
that its notes were heard in every quarter of the 
small village, and seemed at times to come from 
| the mountains at the back of the village, fully a 
quarter of a mile away. 

Mr Bowdler Sharpe tells us that one day in 
early spring, when in a wood near Mongeron, 
France, his ear was arrested by a loud and not 
unmusical cry like that of a titmouse. As the 
sound appeared to be close to where he was stand- 
ing, he searched all the trees in the immediate 
neighbourhood, but could find no bird of the 
Tit family. At length, however, he discovered 
that the notes were produced by a creeper which 
was busily engaged in search of insect-food on a 
tree some ten yards away. The cry, he states, 
was ventriloquial, sometimes appearing to be 
uttered close at hand and sometimes at a dis- 
tance, 

Whether or not the corncrake is gifted with 
the power of ventriloquy, we do not know, but 
we well remember how frequently in our bird- 
nesting days we were deluded by this bird. 
Stealthily making our way along some hedgeside, 
we would be suddenly startled by the ‘Crake, 
crake’ of the landrail, seemingly close at hand. 
With ‘cautious steps and slow’ we would make 
our way through the long grass towards the spot 
whence the sound proceeded, when, as though the 
bird were gifted with the power of invisible 
flight, it would be transported to a spot some hun- 


plover is an excellent mimic in this respect, and 
™ these means succeeds in drawing off the novice 
from her nested treasure. ‘Titlarks, wild-ducks, 
wagtails, and sandpipers also thus exercise their 
reasoning faculties and powers of mimicry. 
Death-simulation is a species of mimicry or 
fraud not unfrequently practised by birds when 
suddenly alarmed. The following is one out of 
numerous instances that might be cited: Some 
ten yards from her nest on Lough Neagh, a water- 
hen was discovered lying on her side, partly in 
the water, her head being concealed by one of 
the large loose stones which lay about the spot. 
The bird was picked up by the tip of the wing ; 


> 
and as its limbs were relaxed, and to all appear- 


dred yards away. Towards this we would cau- 
tiously proceed ; but just when we appeared to be 
within a few feet, without a rustle, without a 
blade of grass stirring, and apparently without a 
pause, the monotonous ‘Crake, crake’ would be 
heard at a still farther distance. As we think 
of it now, we can distinctly recall the ‘haunted’ 
feeling we experienced as we stood in the meadow 
(it was evening) listening to the landrail’s notes, 
which seemed to swell and die away almost to 
an echo, as does a peal of bells on a fitful breeze ; 
and we are strongly inclined to think that the 
cause of the sound appearing to emanate from 
so many points almost at the same time is due 
to a ventriloquial power with which the bird is 
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probably endowed. The grasshopper-warbler and 
the ring-ousel possess similar powers, which are, 
doubtless, a means of protection to them, being 
used to lure away the intruder from their nests. 


LONG JAKE’S TRIP HOME. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IL 


Lona Jake had been indulging in his periodical 
spree. The fact first dawned upon him with the 
dawning day, when a heavy driving shower beat 
into the veranda and soaked him where he lay 
like a log. As the day advanced, the truth grew 
gradually sharper and clearer, and piece by _ 
he began to patch together those fragments of the 
past few days which still lingered, with blurred 
outline, in his memory. Yet, though his head 
ached again—perhaps from the mental effort, per- 
haps from other exciting causes—of the greater 
part of the time he was able to recall absolutely 
nothing, It was on Friday he had ridden into 
the township from his hut beyond Razorback, 
and, as a matter of course, parted with that thirty 
pound cheque to John Byrne, the publican: he 
was quite sure of that. It was now Tuesday 
afternoon, and John Byrne, the publican, had 


plainly intimated that the end of the spirituous | 


tether which that cheque had secured was arrived 
at: alas! he was equally sure of this, But the 
interim was a nebulous void. Thus the knowledge 
that he had been four days drunk stole slowly 


into the blunted sense of Long Jake, as day steals | 
There was only one house left to pass—a long, 


into some cave deep in the mountains, forcing its 
laboured way through gap, rift, and crevice. But 
it was not until it came to catching and saddling 
his mare, with infinite difficulty and feeble vexa- 
tion of spirit, that he fully realised and appreciated 
all that had gone on. 

At last, however, he was in the saddle, sitting 
tight with thigh and knee, the upper part of him 
huddled into a ball. Not much of a man to look 
at, at any time ; no grace of feature or of form ; 
not even a really good seat in the saddle. Nothing 
of any account from head to heel. A small fresh- 
coloured face ; crooked beard, turning gray ; legs 
absurdly long in proportion to the rest of him, 
and that the shape of a bow. They called him 
Long Jake ; for his ill-apportioned length was the 
man’s sole individuality ; and as for surname, it 
was never dreamed that he had one, either in this 
little township of King-parrot Flat or in the sur- 
rounding ranges. 

‘Well?’ shouted John Byrne from the veranda 
that fronted his grog-shanty, as Jake rode round 
from the yard. ‘So you’re off, eh? And when 
shall we see you again? Not for another six 
months, I s'pose.—So long.’ John Byrne spoke 
sadly, yet with the consoling certainty with 
which one augurs the return of summer while 
watching the falling leaves. For Long Jake was 
one of his regular sources of income—had been 
for years. To look at John Byrne as he stvod 
there in his red shirt and cabbage-tree hat, tall 
and handsome as he was, you would never have 
taken him for a shark and a robber. On the 
contrary—though these terms, I assure you, would 
have been none too hard for him—you would 
probably have discovered in him a type of rugged, 
solid, honest manhood, At all events everybody 
else did—at first sight. 


Jake muttered something profane but incoherent 
in reply, and flung a sulky nod to the knot of 
loafers in the veranda, who, having been drinking 
at his expense since Friday, returned it with an 
interest not dissociated from satire. Then he 
was off at a brisk canter, sitting, as some one 
unkindly observed, ‘like a sack of coals ;’ and, 
though sitting close, swaying in the saddle every 
few strides, in clear indication that his balance 
was as yet imperfect. 

Tenements, whether wood or canvas, were few 
enough at King-parrot Flat ; but what there were 
lay wide apart on either side the broad bush high- 
way, divided by clumps of gum and belts of wattle 
and wild fern ; so that the township, which could 
have been set down in three or four acres just as 
well, extended from end to end nearly a mile. 
As Jake passed close in front of the opposition 
grog-shanty at the other side of the road, higher 
up, he was playfully hooted by a second—natur- 
ally hostile—knot of loafers. Outside Harrison’s 
store, still higher up, the aged Harrison, who was 
sunning himself in front of the house, laid down 
his newspaper and broke into a cackle of senile 
mirth as the odd horseman—whom he took for 
an Australian John Gilpin—thundered past. And 
little Martha Byrne, driving back the cows from 
the creek, made such an impudent, impish grimace 
in his very path, that Long Jake turned in the 
saddle with a more savage look upon John Byrne’s 
child than he had hurled back at the grown men. 
Even the cows stood still to regard him with blank 
astonishment, as he clattered through their midst. 


low, new building, more pretentious than any 
other in the township. It was the new store, 
lately opened by new arrivals in the colony; the 
bold venture of a young immigrant couple, and 
so far held in supreme contempt by the broad 
spirits of King-parrot Flat. Mrs Truscott—the 
township said unanimously—might be a fine young 
woman ; they weren’t so sure about that, how- 
ever; but one thing they were sure about—she 
would have to get rid of those confounded ‘old- 
country airs’ of ‘ers before they had anything to 
do either with her or her stuck-up husband. As 
for the latter, why, he actually thought he knew 
something about horses; as if a new chum in 
the colony could know anything about horses! 
And he had a young colt or two up there in 
his yards that he was breaking in, English 
fashion. Just fancy trying on that kind of ‘rot’ 
with bush-horses! King-parrot Flat thought it 
all an excellent joke, though one which—as men 
of ‘savvy ’—they could not help feeling strongly 
about. 

Now the road to Razorback twisted abruptly 
round the corner of this Truscott’s store; and 
after passing the store, Jake would be alike beyond 
the township and range of those arrows of ridicule 
to which an unsteady rider presents a gratuitous 
target. He therefore made no attempt to check his 
pace as he swept round close to the picket-fence in 
front of Truscott’s veranda. Had he done so, he 
might have heard and understood the bounding 
thuds of a bucking horse, close at hand, before 
he doubled the angle of the fence and before it 
was too late to prevent a collision ; for Truscott 
had mounted a vicious young brute that was at 
that moment bucking furiously. As it was, before 
either rider could utter a cry, the horses met. 
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Jake was thrown clean and far; and as ground ‘he had trimmed and mended the rude fences 
and sky whirled before him, the last thing he saw | of the great paddocks, and left everything gene. 


was the young horse reared, as it seemed, into the 
dark-blue vault overhead—trembling in the balance 
—falling backward. 

Jake was only half-stunned by the fall, but he 
was more than half-sobered. In an instant he 
had picked himself up, The colt was just rising 
to its legs, apparently no worse ; his own mare 


} 
| 


was cantering awkwardly away, with her near | 


foreleg thrust through the reins; and on the 
ground, close to the stockyard rail, lay a heap of 
gray flannel and white moleskin and quivering 
flesh. At sight of this, alcohol seemed to reassert 
its sway in Jake’s brain; it reeled ; and he was 
hardly more conscious of what followed than of 
what took place around him while he was lying 
helpless and insensate at John Byrne’s. 

wenty minutes later, the rushing air on his 
temples brought him once more to his sober senses. 
He was on the mare, and was riding swiftly back 
to the hut. Then, for the second time that day, 
Long Jake tried to piece together what had 
happened. But now all came back to him con- 
secutively and with fearful vividness: How he 
had crept timidly up to the thing that lay so still, 
touched it, and started back ; lifted an arm, and 
let it drop heavily. How he had taken the warm 
yet lifeless body in his arms, and, exerting all his 
strength, staggered with it round to the veranda, 
Where a shrieking, laughing maniac had rushed 
out upon him. How, in spite of the madwoman, 
he had borne in his burden and laid it down as 
gently as might be. How, very soon, a uoisy 
rabble rushed up; how he answered their ques- 
tions as clearly as he could, and promised to return 
to the township if wanted ; and was then suffered 
to break away. All as in a dream. 

But that night, when safely back at his 
shepherd’s hut, away on the sloping pasture- 
land beyond Razorback, when darkness fell over 
all things, and the white dead gum-trees towered 
like risen spectres on the side of the range—that 
night, Long Jake lay tossing on his bunk and 
making sure that this time, at last, delirium 
tremens had fairly caught him. For the moon, 
shooting her cold rays through the open door of 
the hut, cast a ghostly white shadow on the 
sandy floor—a gleaming ghostly shadow, sliced 
as with a knife out of the surrounding blackness, 
and taking the hideous shape of a coffin; and 
outside, the young saplings were nodding their 
heads like funeral plumes; and the crickets 
croaking a hoarse, monotonous, maddening dirge. 
Then anon the dead face of the man was thrust 
before his disordered vision; and anon the 
frantic face of the woman. So that at last he 
could bear it no longer, but tore himself from the 
bunk, and roamed through the night, half-dressed 
as he was, among the pale corpses of trees, until 
the morning dew upon his uncovered head, and 
the morning breeze upon his fevered temples, 
helped to cool and clear the pvor bewildered 
brain. 


Long Jake was in the habit of planning these 
systematic carousals of his with a deliberation 
that was little short of horrible. This time he 
had waited patiently until heavy rain filled the 
creeks and water-holes, so that his flocks had 
the best of feed and water close at hand; and 


rally snug. Then he had obtained from hig 
employer a substantial cheque, on the pretext 
of buying a horse at Wattletown. For the pro. 
jected ‘bust’ was by no means Jake’s first since 
his installation in the hut on Razorback, and 
he was well aware that if he were found out 
—let alone the harm that might or might not 
befall the sheep during his absence—it would 
be at least as much as his place was worth: 
that was thirty shillings a week, plus rations, 
and in itself was of small consideration ; he could 
get as much, perhaps more, from any squatter 
in the colony, as an experienced shepherd and 
boundary-man, But somehow, Jake had got to 
like the place for its own sake. He was content 
in his solitary life among the grim and sombre 
ranges. Indeed, this queer, reserved, nameless 
old fellow found the solitude of Razorback the 
best thing in life. I am not sure that he did 
not regard those ‘busts’ at King-parrot Flat 
simply as so many necessary life-tonics which 
he owed it to himself to administer with unfailing 
regularity. At anyrate the rude slab hut, the 
cats, the cockatoo, the very prints pasted on the 
walls—these simple sigus grew by degrees to spell 
for Long Jake the word—‘Home.’ And until 
this time he had experienced nothing but thank- 
fuluess and relief on returning home, sick and 
wearied from his excesses, 

But this time it was different. Home con- 
veyed no comfort; he could not rest. He felt 
that which—out of a pretty lengthy experience 
of similar after-glows—he had never felt before— 
namely, shame. That was not the worst of it, 
however. The dead storekeeper was always before 
his eyes. And when riding through the bush, 
he found himself uncousciously looking over his 
shoulder, fearfully expectant of the wild face 
and uplifted arm of the woman whom he had 
been instrumental in making a widow. For 
brooding exaggerated the circumstances of the 
accident, until the brand of the primal murderer 
would burn on the brow of Long Jake in the 
dead of night and send the poor self-accuser 
wandering pitifully over the ranges. 

Rough as the life was in the old days—the 
other time-honoured epithet is for the optimists 
—there were still coroners to be had for the 
sending, even in the ranges. And a couple of 
days after the accident, a messenger summoned 
Long Jake to the inquest at the dead man’s store, 
Well, no blame was laid on poor Jake, except 
by himself ; and he galloped back without speak- 
ing to a soul outside the store. The widow 
could not be brought to attend the inquiry, and 
she was not seen, 

A part of the weight that pressed it down was 
now lifted from the mind of Long Jake, but 
only a slight part. In the distorted perspective 
of his own mind he was still blood-guilty ; and 
could there be degrees in blood-guiltiness? He 
would have ridden into the home-station and 
laid bare his naked feelings to the boss, who 
was a kind and just man, and who, moreover, 
would certainly hear of the accident from other 
—possibly unkind—lips. But, unfortunately, the 
one rigid rule of Long Jake’s life was, never 
to lay bare a fraction of his feelings to a fellow- 
man. However, after a few days, a journey to 
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the homestead, for rations, became imperative. 
It was high noon when, amid a loud barking of 
dogs, Jake led his mare into the rough stable 
and walked over to the store. Within, the young 
gentleman from England—who was obliging 
enough to acquire ‘colonial experience’ at a 
nominal salary—was whistling shrilly. 

‘Ha! it’s you, Long Jake,’ he cried as Jake 
entered. ‘Rations? All right; in a minute; 
but—hang it!—shake a paw first, do.” He was 
evidently in tremendous spirits; and Jake was 
too perfectly colonised to be in sympathy with 
any such demonstration. He held out his hand 
suikily ; he intended to have his rations at once, 
and go. But the high-spirited young gentleman 
went on whistling noisily and- packing emu eggs 
in sawdust, as if no one was at the other side of 
the counter waiting to be served. 

‘Tell you what’s up,’ he presently volunteered, 
pausing in his song; ‘I’m off home! Sick o 
this, don’t you know—rough as blazes, and all 
that kind of thing. Yes, home to England! 
Jolly, eh?’ A vivacious continuation of the 
interrupted tune, in another key, and then: ‘Sail 
next Tuesday week ; Blackwall liner ; good busi- 
ness, eh?’ Crescendo: the whole store filled 
with the volume of this young Briton’s whistle. 

‘If it’s a fair question, asked Jake, when the 
tune had come to a blatant end on a wrong note, 
‘what might a passage cost ?’ 

‘Just the sort of question it is—ha, ha !—you 
don’t see it, though!’ laughed the other airily. 
‘Why, about seventy pounds, first-class.’ 

‘Ah, but second ?? 

‘Oh, about thirty, I should say—Why? Are 
you thinking of going home too?’ 

Jake said curtly that he wasn’t; and asked 
plainly if he might expect to be served that 
morning. 

While the young man was busy with the scales, 
William Noble—‘the boss’—came into the store 
and conversed pleasantly with his boundary-man 
without one allusion to King-parrot Flat. And 
before he left the homestead, Long Jake ascer- 
tained that he had still five pounds seventeen 
and eightpence standing to his credit in the 
station books, 

‘Thirty pounds!’ he muttered strangely as 
he remounted the mare. He had ‘lammed down’ 
that sum at John Byrne’s the week before! 
He rode home to the hut in silent thought ; 
but when he dismounted at the well-known spot, 
he once more whispered, ‘Thirty pounds!’ This 
time the words fell naturally from his lips; 
they had formed the keynote of his reflections 
during the ten-mile ride. 


THE CAUSE OF DROUGHTS. 


In a clever little brochure lately given to the 
world by Mr Velschow of Copenhagen, the author, 
in treating of The Natural Law of Relation between 
Rainfall and Vegetable Life, aims high, for, in his 
short concise treatise, he endeavours ‘to set forth 
a theory of the formation of deserts, notably 
those in Australia, and to give an explanation 
of the real cause of deserts and droughts ; thereby 
indicating how far it may become possible to 
work against, and in many instances eventually 


overcome, the evil of drought.’ If his theory and | stems and stalks of the plants were barked by 


remedy are correct, South Africa, which is a land 
of droughts as well as Australia, ought to profit 
by Mr Velschow’s observations. 

But he is not by any means the first writer 
who has propounded the ‘general principle’ ‘that 
absence of vegetable life is the real cause of 
absence of rain,’ though he seems to think that 
in so saying he will ‘hardly find many followers.’ 
Indeed, one might almost say the idea is as old as 
the hills, One very ancient writer, Critias (about 
600 B.c.), speaks of the ‘sickness of a country 
in consequence of deforestation ;’? and more than 
three hundred years ago, Fernando Colon declared 
that ‘the rains in Madeira and the Canaries 
had become rarer since the trees had been cut 
down.’ Humboldt and many others have given 
forth their notes of warning—alas! too often 
unheeded—with the consequence that, on account 
of the destruction of timber, vast countries are 
subject to drought. 

This has not always been the work of the 
European settler only. In Southern Africa, we 
know that the natives have a regular season for 
setting fire to the long rank grass which grows 
in Kaflraria and in different parts of the various 
colonies and states, thereby frequently injuring 
large tracts of forest-land ; and this custom was 
kept up by the early Dutch Boers; also that 
of chopping down all the mimosas, the thorny 
branches of which they use to make their sheep 
and cattle kraals. Dr J. Crombie Brown, when 


government botanist at the Cape of Good Hope, 
| studied the subject deeply, and in his work upon 
| the Hydrology of South Africa, says, speaking of 
| bush-fires: ‘In this way does the destruction of 
forests by fire tend to promote the desiccation of 
a country so far by combustion, and further by 
/exposure of the humus to decomposition by the 
|sun’s rays destroying one of the constituents of 
| the soil which exercises great retentive power 
on its moisture.’ And again, in his book on 
Forests and Moisture, or Effects of Forests on Humi- 
dity of Climate, he says: ‘There are cases in 
which an extensive destruction of forest has been 
followed by a marked desiccation of soil and 
aridity of climate, and some cases in which the 
replanting of trees has been followed by a more 
or less complete restoration of humidity ; or the 
planting of trees where there were none has been 
followed by a degree of humidity greatly in excess 
of what had previously been observed,’ 

But South African writers upon this subject 
are too many to be enumerated. In a little book, 
written several years ago, The Farm wn the Karoo, 
the chapter upon Karoo Deserts takes up the 
subject, also quoting a paper that Mr C. Brown 
had read before the British Association at Clifton. 
Mr Velschow’s chapters on what he calls the 
‘air-cushion’ are very interesting, and give a 
reason for that most distressing phenomenon we 
so often used to observe in Southern Africa in 
times of drought, namely, the coming up of 
clouds evidently well charged with moisture, 
and their gradual dispersion without apparently 
bursting or leaving a single drop of rain. 

We have lived in the Karoo during a severe 
drought, when not only every blade of grass 
had long disappeared, and every leaf and twig of 
the Karoo bushes had followed, but the very 
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the hungry, starving sheep and goats; and well 
do we remember our all rushing out of the 
house in answer to the cry, ‘There is a small 
cloud coming up from the sea.’ How we watched 
that cloud! It came on steadily till it was 
nearly over our heads. Surely it would descend 
in a copious shower, for its atrial voyage was at 
an end, and it seemed stationary. Alas, although 
the cloud did not move on farther, all the same it 
was soon gone, and not a drop of rain had fallen 
on any portion of that thirsty land. It only 


to saturate what Mr Velschow calls the ‘air- 
cushion. He says: ‘The sky over the inner 


a drought; and during this time, the clouds are 
constantly engaged in discharging moisture, until 
the air-cushion at last becomes saturated. Then 
the clouds no longer discharge moisture into 
the air, but on the earth’s surface itself” Thus 
showing that if the clear transparent air just 
above the earth were moistened by the evapora- 
tion from vegetation or forest-trees, the rain- 
clouds would pass through the air-cushion by 
amalgamating with the moisture already therein. 

This is the reason of our having such great 
floods of rain after a drought in South Africa, 
when rivers are frequently rendered impassable 
for several days at a time. The water is there, 
although we do not see it; and when at last the 
air-cushion is broken into by some powerful elec- 
tric disturbance, it falls to the earth in torrents 
so abundant that rivers rise to a height of forty 
and even seventy feet above their usual level ; 
the greater part of the water rushing away at 
once to the sea, a comparatively small quantity 
being saved by dams and reservoirs. 

The application of the theory in a practical 
form is, that when the land becomes cultivated 
and clothed with cornfields, vineyards, hop- 
grounds, and orchards, as well as having the 
forest-lands continually renewed, the rain-clouds, 
attracted by the evaporation which will inevi- 
tably ascend from all such growth, will be con- 


from the ocean, thus preventing the great air- 
cushion from ever becoming so dry and water- 
less that in satisfying its own great thirst, the 
dire disaster of drought is felt all through the 
land. 


PRINTING INK FROM SPENT COTTON WASTE. 

The utilisation of waste products, which has made 
such great progress during the last two decades, 
has experienced a further development in a 
department in which we are more especially in- 
terested. We refer to the process of Mr C. T. 
Bastand, of 38 Riley Street, Bermondsey, London, 
by means of which spent cotton waste is made to 
yield up all the oil and greasy matter contained 
in it, the latter being subsequently converted 
into that useful agent of civilisation, printer’s 
ink. Cotton waste, as our readers are aware, is 
used to clean machinery of all descriptions. 
When spent—that is to say, used up—it is full 
of refuse oil and grease. Hitherto, it has been the 
practice to boil the spent cotton waste in a solu- 
tion of caustic soda, by which process all the 
grease is extracted, to wash it, and mix it with 


rained in the clouds, and went towards helping | 


plains of Australia is generally for weeks covered | 
with clouds before rain ultimately sets in after | 


stantly distilling as rains the moisture taken up | 


new waste, when it is again placed upon the 
market. The oils and grease are allowed to run 
to waste. 

Mr Bastand proceeds in a very different and 
at the same time highly remunerative manner, 
He places the spent cotton waste in a closed 
cylinder heated by steam by means of an interior 
coil. He then pumps a solution of bisulphate of 
carbon into the cylinder containing the waste, 
/upon which the chemical acts, separating the oil 
‘and grease. In their combined state, the bi- 
sulphate solution and oil are then run by him 
into another steam-heated cylinder. Here the 
bisulphate becomes vaporised, and passes thence 
to condensers, and is finally run into a stone tank, 
to be used over and over again, the loss of bi- 
sulphate being almost imperceptible. The cotton 
| waste freed from oil is washed, dried, and sold 
again, 

The far more valuable product obtained, the 
oil, is run from the second cylinder into tanks, 
pumped thence into a copper heated by a small 
portable furnace, running on wheels, and freed 
from all moisture. It is then pumped into a 
second copper, where it is converted into the 
varnish from which printing ink is made. When 
the varnish has been brought down to its proper 
consistency, the furnace is withdrawn, and the 
varnish is taken to the mixing-house, where it 
is incorporated with the necessary pigments and 
| other ingredients necessary to produce the various 
shades and qualities of printing ink, When 
mixed, the crude ink is ground in a French buhr- 
| Stone mill, and, after grinding, delivered into a 
| machine, in which it is passed between rollers a 
| number of times, according to the quality of ink 
| required. To obtain the lampblack used in the 
| manufacture of printing ink, a portion of the 
| recovered oil is used ; and thus what was formerly 
, wasted is converted into the medium which enters 
so largely into the diffusion of knowledge. 
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BURIED TREASURES. 
*Tis true my later years are blest 
With all that riches can bestow, 
But there is wealth, wealth cannot buy, 
Hid in the mines of ‘ Long Ago.’ 


There jealous guard does Memory keep ; 
Yet sometimes, when I dream alone, 

She comes and takes my hand in hers, 
And shows me what was once my own. 


I revel ’mong such precious things ; 
I count my treasures o’er and o’er ; 

I learn the worth of some, whose worth, 
Ah me! I never knew before. 


And then all slowly fades away, 
And I return to things you know, 
With empty hands and tear-filled eyes, 
Back from the mines of ‘ Long Ago.’ 
Mariz Hepperwick Browne. 
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